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ALABAMA — Lem Coley, The Russell Manu- 


facturing Co., Inc.; J. D. McGill, Jr., U.S 
Pipe & Foundry Co. 


ARIZONA — Jack Gardner, Hughes Aircraft Co. 


ARKANSAS — James 8B. Nunn, International 
Paper Co. 


CALIFORNIA — James E. Carr, Given Manu- 
facturing Co.; Doddridge Farrell, Douglas 
Aircraft Co., Inc.; Robin B. Hatfield, Ameri- 
can President Lines, Ltd.; L. FE. Kittell, 
Western Sky Industries; M. fi Lundin, The 
Dow Chemical Co.; F. J. McC “a, Cali- 
fornia Trucking Associations; P. F. Middle- 
brook, Crown Zellerbach Corp.; M. A. Neely, 
Chiksan Co.; M. EF. Nelson, San Diego Gas 
& Electric Co.; D. M. Pritchett, California- 
Pacific Utilities Co.; Zora Sweet, Mars 
Engineering & Mfg. Co.; J. Howell Turner, 
California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corp.; 
Frank H. Wickhorst, Kaiser Services. 


COLORADO - F. L. Brown, The Mountain 
States Telephone and Telegraph Co.; R. A. 
George, Gardner-Denver Co. 


CONNECTICUT - 74: Cooper, The United 
Illuminating Co.; W. Davis, Jr.; The Sean- 
ley Works; Chatles’ Dz Dumont, The Hartford 
Machine Screw Co.; Norman i Markel, The 
Gray Manufacturing Co.; William R. Van 
Dusen, The Second National Bank of New 
Haven. 


DELAWARE —- Clarence S. Collins, Jr., Wilson 
Refrigeration Inc. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA — /. OU. Schertler, 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Co., Inc. 


FLORIDA — Alfred B. Clark, St. Regis Paper 
Co. 


GEORGIA — Stephen M. Docie, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co.; G. S. Gibson, Macon Kraft 
Co. 


oe gy a James A. Brooks, Ace Carton Corp.; 
S. Bryant, Bell & Gossett Co.; Henry 
ae Scully- Jones & Co.; George B. Cox, 
Curtiss Candy Co.; Dwight Foster, Hills- 
McCanna Co.; Ray Francis, Ernst & Ernst; 
S. Heckman, Charles Bruning Co., Inc.:; 
W. P. Juckem, Eagle Signal Corp.; Roger T. 
Kelley, Caterpillar Tractor Co.; Bert W. 
Morris, The Liquid Carbonic Corp.; Paul B. 
Musgrove, Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc.; R. F. 
Neuzil, Diamond T Motor Car Co.; K. H. 
Peterson, Lindberg Steel Treating Co.; J. J. 
Portman, The Sherwin-Williams Co.; William 
D. Ridgely, Princess Peggy, Inc.; Walter W. 
Swoboda, Foote Brothers Gear and Machine 
Corp.; Arthur M. Wehrmann, National Mal- 
leable & Steel Castings Co. 


INDIANA — Jodn H. Burton, Jr., Nicholson File 
Co.; Bernard J. Echlin, Lynch Corp.; Robert 
A. Graney, Inland Steel Co.; Harold Rush, 
Stewart-Warner Corp.; FE. R. Stoner, Louis- 
ville Cement Corp.; R. DBD. Stoner, Cummins 
Engine Co. 


KANSAS —- Bernard A. Craig, Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp.; C. O. Welntyre, Colgate- 
Palmolive Co. 


KENTUCKY — Robert K. Gibbs, Tri-State 
Plastic Molding Co., Inc.; W. D. Williams, 
The Menge! Co. 


LOUISIANA —- W. EF. Bennett, Cities Service 
Refining Corp.; T. G. Hanlon, Pan- Am South- 
ern Corp.; B O. Yeldell, Ford, Bacon & 
Davis Construction Corp. 


What Is The Personnel Policies Forum? 


The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have invited 
representative personnel and industrial relations executives to 
become members of the 1955 Panel of the PERSONNEL POLI- 
CIES FORUM. These panel members are top personnel officials 
in all types of companies, large and small, in all branches of 
industry and all sections of the country. 

At regular intervals throughout the year BNA editors ask the 
members of the Panel to outline their policies and procedures on 
some important aspect of employment, industrial relations, and 
personnel problems. From these replies, the editors complete a 
survey report on the problem, showing prevailing practices, new reports: 


The 1955 Panel 


MARYLAND -— George H. Plaut, The Baltimore 
Transit Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS — Clarence S. Dupray, Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc.; Frank Maria, 
Merrimack Manufacturing Co.; Frank N. 
Stone, Whitin Machine Works; F. K. Whiting, 
Northern Industrial Chemical Co. 


— - H. E. Boyce, Clark Equipment 
R. Conklin, King-Seeley Corp.; F. L. 
ys Al American Motors Corp.; EF. M. 
Dooley, Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp.; 
= T. Farris, Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co.; 
D. Hicks, Eaton Manufacturing Co.; Harr 
od The J. L. Hudson Co.; Robert M. 
Jones, Ex-Cell-O Corp.; Rogers I. Marquis, 
Federal-Mogul Corp.; clames R. McQueen, 
New Products Corp.; F. Raber, American 
Box Board Co.; /. Fe Rosier, L. A. Young 
Spring and Wire Co.; T. F. Rulison, The 
Wickes Corp. 


MINNESOTA — R./. Greengard, Gould-National 
Batteries, Inc.; Otto Greven, Donaldson Co., 
Inc.; Gerry EF. Morse, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co.; John Sherman, Strutwear, Inc. 


MISSISSIPPI -— C. R. Godwin, Day-Brite Light- 
ing, Inc. 


MISSOURI —- Richard Braithwaite, Union Bag 
& Paper Corp.; Curtis Brostron, Cupples- 
Hesse Corp.; L. B. Brown, International Shoe 
Co.; W. H. Higginbotham, White-Rodgers 
Electric Co.; J. W. Kirkpatrick, Jensen- 
Salsbery Laboratories, Inc.; Robert S. Lemon, 
Spencer Chemical Co.; ¥. ic Mueller, South- 
western Bell Telephone Co.; A. A. Schu eig- 
hauser, Laclede Steel Co. 


NEBRASKA — George Dauble, Omar, Inc. 


NEW JERSEY — Harry A. Batley, Nopco Chemi- 
= Co. Inc.; Paul Brown, Bendix Aviation 
¥. 2; Harwick, Campbell Soup Co.; 
Wil iam Ka insky, American Cyanamid Co.; 
Robert D. Mitchell, The Okonite Co.; David 
W. Shoemaker, John R. Evans & Co.; A. EF. 
Sinclair, Federal Telephone & Radio Co.; 
J.M. Slater, Triangle Conduit and Cable Co., 
Inc.; Richard C. Fitcox, Forstmann Woolen 
Co.; H. A. Zantow, General Foods Corp. 


NEW MEXICO — J. H. Devlin, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


NEW YORK — Robert M. Attmore, Oxford Filin 
Supply Co., Inc.; A. Theron Baldwin, Gensel 
Telephone "Service Corp.; H. C. Boedecker, 
Wollensak Optical Co.; FE. S. Bohlin, The 
Welch Grape Juice Co., Inc.; Arnold F. 
Campo, American Can Co.; Sherwood C. 
Chatfield, Bristol-Myers Co.; Carmine De 
Rosa, E. A. Laboratories, Inc.; Dennis R. 
Dwyer, Oberdorfer Foundries, Inc.; 
Ehlers, The Carborundum Co.; Hamilton 
Garnse , Jr., Goulds Pumps, Inc.; C. H. Har 
rison, eneral Electric Co.; Paul M Hedley, 
North American Cement Corp.; ; L. L. Helmer, 
Celanese Corp. of America; Frederick A. 
Hemmings, Liberty Products Corp.; J. 
Larochelle, The V & O Press Co.; Bryan I. 
MacDonald, Hudson Wire Co.; W. E. Mange, 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc.; 
Alfred L. Meckley, Long Island Duck ’Pack- 
ing Corp.; J. N. Meisten, Railway Express 
Agency, Inc.; Daniel F. Morrissey, Dunkirk 
Radiator Corp.; /. T. Planje, North American 
Philips Co., Inc.; S. A. Pond, Food Machin- 
ery & Chemical Corp.; Kenneth S. Purkiss, 
Neptune Meter Co.; Ann Radano, Nedick’s, 
Inc.; James J. Reynolds, American Locomo- 
tive Co.; “ore R. Sutherland, Continental 
Baking a man C. Thunfors, Rensselaer 
Valve Co.; ite W. Walz, American Bosch 
Arma Corp. 


wrinkles and ideas, and cross-section opinion from these top- 
ranking executives. 

In many cases, the comments, suggestions, and discussions 
are reproduced in the words of the Panel members themselves. 
In effect, survey users are sitting around a table with these 
executives and getting their advice and experience on the major 
problems in this field facing all companies this year. 

Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM survey 
made during 1955 are printed in a special survey report which 
is sent, as part of the service, to users of these BNA labor 
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NORTH CAROLINA — WW. A. Egerton, American 
Enka Corp.; Russell J. Ehrhardt, McLean 
Trucking Co.; Charles B. Wade, Jr., R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


OHIO - D. R. Acheson, The Baldwin Piano 
Co.; Michael F. Bloch, The Reliance Elec- 
tric & Engineering Co.; Frank X. Bruton, 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp.; William Y. 
Conrad, The Monarch Machine Tool Co.; 
David B. Dupee, The Heekin Can Co.; H. . 
Grounds, The National Supply Co.; C. Utto 
Hamer, The Clark Grave Vault Co.; #. W. 
Holman, Tillotson Manufacturing Co.; Jay S. 
Hudson, Willard Storage Battery Co.; William 
M. Hughe , Harris-Seybold Co.; Joseph H. 
Jackson, Jr., The Standard Slag Co.; Clayton 
G. Leroux, Monarch Aluminum Manufacturing 
Co.; Walter C. Mason, Arthur G. McKee & 
Co.; D. S. McCurdy, The Park Drop Forge 
Co.; Robert I. Mitchell, The Duriron Com- 
pany, Inc.; Robert D. Schmidt, The Barr Rub 
ber Products Co.; Virgil R. Smith, Diebold, 
Inc.; H. J. Spoerer, The Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co.; Mark J. Staley, The Lubrizol 
Corp.; R. Be Wiggins, Bendix-Westinghouse 
Automotive Air Brake oy J. A. Williams, 
Basic Refractories, Inc.; J. Wilson, The 
Ohio Oil Co.; R. ¥. Wolfe, ‘aia Harvester 
Co. 


OREGON — Robert J. Williams, The Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.; R. S. Zahniser, 
Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Chalmers F. Barr, West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Co.; R. G. Forejt, 
The r wedi § Tire & Rubber Co.; Paul J. 
Gerhardt, Hubbard & Co.; R. R. Gorham, 
Foote Mineral Co.; John J. Lange, C & D 
Batteries, Inc.; J. V. Marron, The Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Co.; W. F. Moser, 
Dana Corp.; F. W. Ortman, Jr., Sperry Corp.; 
Jane Roth, Aircraft- Marine Products, Inc.; 
Marlin E. Sheaffer, Central Iron & Steel Co.; 
D. C. Stewart, Eastern Gas & Fuel Associ- 
ates; Howard M. Winterson, Blaw-Knox Co. 


RHODE ISLAND — Harold C. Stanzler, Collyer 
Insulated Wire Co., Inc. 


TENNESSEE — P. D. Chabris, Grace Chemical 
Co.; Lloyd N. Williams, Magnet Mills, Inc. 


TEXAS - J. L. Budros, General Dynamics 
Corp.; F. M. Haddon, Consolidated Chemical 
Industries Inc.; C. H. McKennon, Neches 
Butane Products Co.; D. E. Swartzmiller, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; L. J. 
Zurlis, Johnson & Johnson. 


VIRGINIA — Frank P. Billingsley, American 
Viscose Corp.; L. C. Crump, Philip Morris 
& Co. Ltd., Inc.; Dabney Lipscomb, The 
Basic-Witz Furniture Industries, Inc. 


WASHINGTON —- R. /. Burhans, Associated 
Grocers Co-op; H. W. Hiley, Rayonier, Inc.; 
A. E. Huguenin, Puget Sound Naval Ship- 
yard; Myron C. Law, Frederick & Nelson; 
Richard J.McBreen, The Diamond Match Co.; 
T. E. Powell, Northwestern Glass Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA — W. H. Atkinson, Perfection 
Garment Co. Inc.; John M. Wilson, United 
Fuel Gas Co. 


WISCONSIN — John E. Sutcliffe, Chain Belt 
Co.; A. G. Wolf, Oscar Mayer & Co 
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INTRODUCTION 


This is the sixth and last survey conducted among executives serving on the 1955 Panel 


of BNA’s Personnel Policies Forum. The study is based on the responses from Panel mem- 
bers representing 106 companies. 





To all members of the 1955 Panel, The Bureau of National Affairs wishes to express its 
appreciation for the cooperation they have extended during this series of surveys. Frorn the 
many comments we have received, and the widespread recognition given to the different sur- 
vey reports as they have appeared, we are convinced that the Personnel Policies Forum has 
made a significant contribution to the profession of personnel administration. 





BNA is also pleased to announce that these surveys will be continued throughout 1956. 
A completely new Panel for 1956, composed of 189 personnel and industrial relations execu- 
tives from all sections of the country, will be announced in the near future. 


SUMMARY 


The most widely used method of communicating with employees is through daily ‘‘face- 
to-face’’ contact by foremen and supervisors. While this technique is also probably the most 
effective, almost all companies use a number of other, more formal communications devices-- 
for instance, bulletin boards, letters to employees’ homes, ‘‘house organs,’’ employee meet- 
ings, stories in the local press, and films, to name some of the techniques used with greatest 


frequency. Among companies which have unions, a majority make use of the union to pass on 
information to the rank and file. 


In evaluating the effectiveness of various communications media, the Panel gives the 
highest rating to letters to employees’ homes. 


Company ‘‘house organs’’ are published regularly in close to three fourths of larger 
companies and one half of smaller ones on the Forum. The typical publication is a monthly 
magazine, printed by letterpress or offset and mailed to employees’ homes; production costs 
per year per employee -- exclusive of editorial salaries -- average about $3.65 in smaller 
companies and $2.15 in larger firms. 


Of most interest to employees is information concerning their job security as affected 
by company policies and future plans; wages, working conditions, fringe benefits, and promo- 
tional opportunities are other matters with which employees are vitally concerned. Items 
which many Panel members believe should not be communicated to the rank and file include 
individual salaries and data on the company’s financial setup. 


Individual layoffs, transfers, and salary or rate changes are generally communicated to 
the employee by his immediate supervisor in a private interview; changes which affect a group 
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of employees are usually announced via bulletin boards and employee meetings. Supervisors 
themselves are kept posted on such developments through supervisory meetings, supplemented 
by bulletins, news releases, and other printed materials. 


Formal surveys are used to evaluate the effectiveness of downward communications in 
only 25 percent of larger concerns and 5 percent of smaller ones. Personal contact between 
supervision and rank-and-file employees, along with observation of employee performance 
and morale, are the methods most commonly used in appraising the success of the communi- 
cations program. 


(In the preceding paragraphs and in the more detailed discussion which follows, ‘‘smaller’’ 
company refers to an individual firm or plant with 1,000 or fewer employees, while ‘“‘larger’’ 
company refers to one with over 1,000 employees.) 


COMMUNICATIONS TECHNIQUES 


Panel members were asked to list the various communications techniques (other than 
informal face-to-face contacts) which are used in their respective companies. These tech- 
niques, along with percentages of companies using them, are listed below (in descending order 
of frequency): 





(Percentage of Companies Using) 


Larger Smaller 
Technique Companies Companies 
Bulletin boards 100 percent 100 percent 
Supervisors’ meetings 98 percent 96 percent 
Letters to employees’ homes 68 percent 76 percent 
Pamphlets on special subjects 72 percent 62 percent 
Films 68 percent 54 percent 
News stories in local press 76 percent 46 percent 
Publication for employees 72 percent 48 percent 
Small employee meetings 60 percent 56 percent 
Employee handbook 62 percent 50 percent 
Pay inserts 50 percent 62 percent 
Annual reports 66 percent 32 percent 
Morale posters 44 percent 50 percent 
Open house 46 percent 38 percent 
Reading rack of free pamphlets 28 percent 26 percent 
Employee mass meetings 20 percent 30 percent 
Advertisements in local press 28 percent 22 percent 
Public address system 30 percent 18 percent 
Comic books 6 percent 4 percent 





Other techniques reported by personnel-industrial relations executives include: bulletins 
and memoranda; foremen’s manuals; foremen’s letters; weekly radio programs; safety posters; 
addresses at annual picnics; and meetings of long-service employees. 


Effectiveness of Various Techniques 





Forum members were asked to state which communications technique they find most 
effective and which they find next most effective. Adding their first two choices gives the 
following composite (in descending order of rated effectiveness): 








Van 
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(Percent of Companies) 





Larger Smaller 
Techniques Considered Most Effective Companies Companies 
Letters to employees’ homes 40 percent 38 percent 
Bulletin boards 30 percent 30 percent 
Small employee meetings 18 percent 32 percent 
Publications for employees 26 percent 22 percent 
Supervisors’ meetings 8 percent 14 percent 





The above figures indicate that letters to employees’ homes and bulletin boards are 
believed to be the most effective communications media. At the other extreme, morale 
posters are considered the least effective of the various communications techniques. The 
following table lists those techniques held to be least effective by Panel members, along with 
percentages of companies in which such views are held: 





(Percentage of Companies) 





Larger Smaller 
Techniques Considered Least Effective Companies Companies 
Morale posters 18 percent 18 percent 
Pamphlets on special subjects 6 percent 14 percent 
Pay inserts 10 percent 8 percent 
Bulletin boards 10 percent 6 percent 
Reading racks 6 percent 6 percent 
News stories in local press 4 percent 8 percent 
Advertisements in local press * 2 percent 6 percent 





( * One industrial relations manager explains that ads in the local press ‘‘annoy 
employees because this is a ‘cry-baby’ procedure of taking the issues to people who 
are not directly concerned; such tactics are invariably discounted as ‘employer 
propaganda’,.’’) 


Note that several of the techniques held to be least effective -- for instance, morale 
posters, ‘‘canned’’ pamphlets on specific subjects, news stories in the local press, and pay 
inserts -- are in use in close to 50 percent or more of all companies. 





Also note that bulletin boards -- used by all companies represented in the Forum -- are 
considered the most effective technique by 30 percent of firms but the least effective by 
between 5 and 10 percent of companies. 


Personal Contact 





While Panel members were asked to list only those formal communications techniques 
used by their companies, a considerable number of executives -- in over 20 percent of all 
firms -- volunteered their belief that personal contact between supervisors and rank-and-file 
employees, is the most effective medium of all. [Illustrative of the reasoning behind this view- 
point are the following remarks: 


Our management believes that the first line supervisor should be so close to his 
employees that he can communicate to and with them quickly and thoroughly. We 
use the old illustration of the railroad ticket stub which says, ‘‘Not good if detached.”’ 
We think that the supervisor is not a good supervisor if he is detached from his 
employees. We thoroughly train all levels of supervision in human relations.-- 


W. H. Higginbotham, Personnel Manager, White-Rodgers Electric Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


se de 
* * 
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We are becoming more and more convinced that verbal communication is by far 
the most valuable technique available to us. This entails more face-to-face con- 
versations between supervisors and their subordinates, more group meetings, and 
the like. Not only do we believe that we can communicate best in this manner, but 
it also has the desirable effect of enhancing the position of the line supervisor.-~- 
Industrial relations executive, larger western company. 


Using the Union to Communicate 





Among companies which have unions, personnel executives favor the idea of using the 
union to pass on information to employees in a majority of cases. Specifically, replies to the 


question, ‘‘Do you make use of the union to pass on information to employees ?’’ are as follows: 





(Percentage of Companies 
With Unions) 





Larger Smaller 
Companies Companies 
Unqualified ‘‘yes’’ 51 percent 64 percent 
‘*Yes, sometimes’”’ 13 percent 8 percent 
**No’’ _36 percent _ 28 percent 
(Total) 100 percent 100 percent 





Executives who advocate passing on information through the union see the following ad- 
vantages in such procedure: 


Information from the union is well received by employees.--P. F. Middlebrook, 

Director of Employee Relations, Crown Zellerbach Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 
* * * 

Union influence is valuable in promoting employee cooperation in charity drives, 
safety campaigns, and so forth.--J. V. Marron, Industrial Relations Director, The 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * * 


The union is effectively organized to communicate, it reinforces Company 
information, and it convinces the skeptical.--Industrial relations executive, 
larger midwestern company. 


Objections to using the union as a communications medium are based on one or more of 
the following arguments: 


Communication is a management function which rightfully should be carried out 
by supervisors.--M. E. Nelson, Industrial Relations Director, San Diego Gas & 
Electric Co., San Diego, Calif. 

x * * 

We do not use our union as a vehicle to pass on information to our employees. 
We have always kept unionism on a reasonable level in our plants by carrying out 
a policy whereby an employee seeks his information from the Company.--W. P. 
Juckem, Plant Manager, Eagle Signal Corp., Moline, Ill. 

* * * 


We feel that management should present its own factual information so that it 
cannot be distorted by being issued second or third hand.--Curtis Brostron, Vice 
President & Industrial Relations Director, Cupples~Hesse Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 
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COMPANY PUBLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYEES 


Special magazines, newspapers, or newsletters are published specifically for employees 


in 72 percent of larger companies and 48 percent of smaller firms. 


Kind of Publication 





The majority of house organs are in magazine form, while a considerable number are 
designed as newspapers. Most companies put out only one employee publication, although a 
few have both a magazine and a newsletter. Here are the figures: 








(Percentage of Companies 
With Publications) 








Larger Smaller 
Kind of Publication Companies Companies 
Magazine 59 percent 46 percent 
Magazine and newsletter 8 percent 4 percent 
Newspaper 25 percent 33 percent 
Newsletter __ 8 percent _17 percent 
(Total) 100 percent 100 percent 





How Often Published 





While house organs are published at intervals ranging from weekly to quarterly, the 
majority are on a monthly schedule, as the following table indicates: 





(Percentage of Companies 
With Publications) 








Larger Smaller 
How Often Published Companies Companies 
Weekly 8 percent 4 percent 
Every 2 weeks 15 percent —— 
Semi- monthly 3 percent ae 


Monthly 53 percent 
9 times yearly =“ 
Every 2 months : 13 percent 


68 percent 
4 percent 
12 percent 


Every 3 months 5 percent 12 percent 
No set schedule 3 percent nae 
(Total) 100 percent 100 percent 





Department Responsible 





The Personnel-Industrial Relations Department is in charge of the employee publication 
in two thirds of larger companies and nearly all smaller firms which have such publications. 
Public Relations has this responsibility in roughly one sixth of larger companies. In the re- 
maining one sixth of larger companies, responsibility for the company publication is in the 
hands of one of the following departments or combinations of departments: Community Rela- 
tions, Public Relations and Advertising, Sales, and Training and Advertising. In several 
smaller firms the President’s office handles the publication. 


Editor 


Among companies which have employee publications, full-time editors are in charge in 
81 percent of the larger firms but in only 21 percent of the smaller concerns. 
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Size of Full-Time Staff 





In roughly two thirds of larger companies and nine tenths of smaller ones which have 
publications for employees, the editor operates with no full-time editorial assistants. The 
exact breakdown follows: 





(Percentage of Companies 
With Publications) 








Number of Full-Time Assistants Larger Smaller 

(in addition to Editor) Companies Companies 

None 64 percent 92 percent 

1 19 percent aga 

2 11 percent 8 percent 

4 3 percent = 

6 ee 
(Total) 100 percent 100 percent 





Size of Part-Time Staff 





Among companies with publications, paid part-time editorial assistants are found in only 
22 percent of the larger firms and 33 percent of the smaller ones. The number of Such 
assistants is either one or two in most cases, although as many as five or ten are reported by 
Panel members. 


Use of both full-time and part-time paid editorial assistants is reported by only one 
larger company, which has two of each. 


Printing Processes Used 





In printing company magazines and newspapers, larger firms use letterpress more often 
than offset printing, while smaller companies use both processes about equally. Offset pre- 
dominates in the production of newsletters, while some mimeographing takes place. 


The following table shows percentages of larger and smaller companies using letterpress, 
offset, and mimeographing processes in publications for employees: 





(Percentage of Companies 
With Publications) 





Larger Smaller 
Process Companies Companies 
Letterpress 56 percent 32 percent 
Offset 41 percent 45 percent 
Mimeograph _ 3 percent —_ 23 percent 
(Total) 100 percent 100 percent 





Distribution to Employees 





Employee publications usually are distributed by mail to employees’ homes. Various 
ways in which distribution takes place are summarized in the following table: 
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(Percentage of Companies 
With Publications) 





Larger Smaller 
Method Companies Companies 
Mailed to employees’ homes 59 percent 64 percent 
Handed out by foreman in department 11 percent 23 percent 
Passed out at plant gate 19 percent 4 percent 
Picked up from racks in plant 11 percent 9 percent 


he 





(Total) 100 percent 100 percent 





One suggestion for better readership of the company publication is offered by a personnel 
executive who notes that copies of the company house organ are handed out to employees just 
before their lunch period. 


Costs of Company Publications for Employees 





The following table lists editorial costs and annual per- employee publication costs of 
company house organs, as reported by 48 personnel-industrial relations executives: 








Addi- 
tional 
Approximate Full- Full- Annual Annual 
Number of Type of Time Time Editorial Cost Per Printing 
Company Employees Publication Editor Helpers Salaries Employee Process 
A 175 monthly no none $3,000 $5.00 mimeograph 
newspaper 
B 175 monthly yes 2 oa 5.00 letterpress 
magazine 
C 275 bi- monthly no none on 3.82 offset 
magazine 
D 375 bi- monthly no none aa 626 20. - saan 
magazine 
425 monthly no none 2,800 7.20 offset 
newspaper 
F 500 monthly no none 1,086 1,02 mimeograph 
newsletter 
G 550 monthly no none 2,000 2,00 offset 
magazine 
plus bi- 
monthly 
newsletter 
H 575 monthly no none 2,000 8.85 letterpress 
magazine 
I 600 monthly no none ote 3.00 offset 
newspaper 
J 675 monthly no none ~~ 5.50 mimeograph 


newspaper 
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Addi- 
tional 
Approximate Full- Full- Annual Annual 
Number of Type of Time Time Editorial Cost Per Printing 
Company Employees Publication Editor Helpers Salaries Employee Process ; 
K 750 monthly no none a $9.60 offset : 
magazine ' 
? 
L 750 quarterly no none $ 600 2.25 letterpress 
newspaper 
M 800 quarterly no none 2,000 3.50 letterpress 
magazine 
N 825 monthly no none 6,000 ae letterpress 
magazine 
O 825 monthly no none 900 i 06 (Sena 
newspaper } 
P 900 monthly no none 1,500 —_— 4 orn 
magazine 
Q 900 monthly no none 1,000 3.00 letterpress 
newspaper 
R 950 monthly yes none 5,000 4.00 offset 
magazine 
S 1,000 monthly no none 1,500 1,50 offset 
newsletter 
T 1,100 monthly no none 7“ 5.00 letterpress 
newspaper 
U 1,250 monthly yes none §,112 8.73 | see 
magazine 
V 1,475 quarterly no none _ 500 1.02 offset 
magazine 
plus weekly mimeograph 
newsletter 
Ww 1,500 newspaper yes 1 15,000 3.00 letterpress 
(every 6 
weeks) 
X 1,600 monthly yes none 8,200 40 offset 
magazine 
4 1,700 monthly yes 1 8,000 22.35 letterpress 
magazine 
Z 1,800 twice- yes none 7,000 5.00 letterpress 
monthly 
magazine 
AA 1,875 weekly yes none 5,900 — ij ere 
magazine 
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9 
Addi- 
tional 
Approximate Full- Full- Annual Annual 
Number of Type of Time Time Editorial Cost Per Printing 

Company Employees Publication Editor Helpers Salaries Employee Process 

BB 2,350 monthly yes none $7,260 ies offset 
magazine 

CC 2,450 quarterly no none 3,000 $2.80 offset 
magazine 

DD 2,500 monthly yes none 5,700 5.25 offset 
magazine 

EE 2,900 monthly no none 2,500 2.00 letterpress 
newspaper 

FF 2,975 monthly yes none 4,500 2,00 letterpress 
newspaper 

GG 4,000 bi- monthly yes none 4,030 -40 letterpress 
magazine 
plus bi- 
weekly news- 
letter 

HH 4,000 newsletter no none on 1,50 offset 
(no set 
schedule) 

II 4,100 monthly yes 2 12,000 4.50 offset 
magazine 

JJ 5,225 bi- monthly yes 1 21,000 3.00 letterpress 
magazine 

KK 5,800 bi-monthly yes none 10,000 431i  7s00- 
magazine 

LL 6,500 monthly yes none sai 1.30 letterpress 
newspaper 

MM 6,600 monthly yes 6 47,000 11,40 letterpress 
magazine 

NN 6,700 monthly yes 1 8,000 1.79 letterpress 
magazine 

OO 10,000 bi-weekly yes none acing 2.50 letterpress 
newspaper 

PP 11,500 bi-weekly no none _ 1,20 offset 
newsletter 

QQ 12,000 twice- yes 1 17,000 1,50 offset 
monthly 
newspaper 

RR 12,000 monthly yes none 5,700 2.21 offset 


magazine 
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Addi- 
tional 
Approximate Full- Full- Annual Annual 
Number of Type of Time Time Editorial Cost Per Printing 
Company Employees Publication Editor Helpers’ Salaries Employee Process 
Ss 18,500 bi-weekly yes 1 ~~ $1.86 letterpress 
newspaper 
2 19,000 bi-weekly yes 1 $13,000 2.10 offset 
newspaper 
UU 26,200 monthly yes 4 28,000 1,98 letterpress 
magazine 
VV 35,000 monthly yes 1 16,000 1,75 letterpress 
magazine 





The above figures suggest that -- excluding editorial salaries -- company house organs 
cost, on the average, about $3.65 per year per employee in smaller companies (those with 
1,000 or fewer employees), and about $2.15 per year per employee in larger firms (those with 
over 1,000 employees). 


INFORMATION COMMUNICATED TO EMPLOYEES 


Information of Interest to Employees 





What types of information are employees most eager to receive? Responses from Panel 
members suggest that employees are most concerned with their job security, as affected by 
company policies, progress, plans for the future, and over-all business prospects. More 
specifically, they are interested in such specific areas of company operation as new or changed 
products, new plants, sales, department functions, production schedules, and management 
personnel. 


At the same time, employees are of course deeply interested in their own earnings, 
working conditions, fringe benefits, and promotional opportunities. They are interested in 
grievance handling and in negotiations between company and union, They welcome information 
which helps them in understanding and making out their income tax returns. 


In addition, employees are interested in company social gatherings and in personal news 
items about fellow employees. 


Employees’ desire to be posted on company affairs is summarized in the following 
comment: 


Employees worry about any unexplained situation which they feel may affect 
their earnings or change their job status.--C. D. Dumont, Personnel Relations 
Director, The Hartford Machine Screw Co., Windsor, Conn, 


Information Not to Be Communicated to Employees 





Personnel-industrial relations executives were asked to list any types of information 
which in their opinion should not be transmitted to employees. Named most frequently were 
these categories: information of potential value to competitors -- for instance, customer in- 
formation and patents or other trade secrets; data relating to the company’s financial struc- 
ture -- for example, balance sheets and financial statements; individual salaries of employees 
and executives; and plans for negotiations with the union. 
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A number of Panel members point out the inadvisability of releasing any information 
prematurely. Thus one executive states: 


There is no reason for withholding any information other than that which for 
business reasons must be kept confidential. However, timing is very important 
and there is no point in prematurely informing employees concerning possibilities 
which might be very disturbing but which may not materialize, particularly if it is 
something over which they are in no position to exercise any influence.--C. H. 
Harrison, Employee Relations Manager, Equipment, Utilities & Relations Depart- 
ment, General Electric Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Other areas which Forum members believe should not be the subject of communications 
to employees include racial problems; religious doctrines; politics; outside activities of em- 
ployees, unless complimentary; advice to supervision on handling personnel problems; and 
technical material which cannot be explained clearly. 


While pointing to one or more of the above items as matters which should not be com- 
municated freely to employees, several Panel members take the position that as a general rule 





information should not be withheld from the workforce. Their reasoning is illustrated in the 
following comment: 


If a company is too restrictive as to the information it believes can be safely 
passed on to employees, the success of its communications program is question- 
able. In considering this question within our own company recently we have found 
it desirable to adopt the approach, ‘‘Why shouldn’t this information be passed on?’’ 
rather than ‘‘Why should it ?’’--Industrial relations executive, larger western 
company. 


An even stronger stand against secrecy in communications to employees is taken by 
Walter C. Mason, Personnel Director, Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, who says: 


We feel that in an operating business there is no such thing as ‘‘information 
which should not be communicated to the rank and file.’’ If you try to restrict 
any information the rank and file will soon hear about it, only it will be distorted 
and magnified. If they receive the data directly from the source, they understand 
it as being the truthful facts. 


Mailing Information to Employees’ Homes 





Close to three fourths of companies use the technique of sending letters to employees’ 
homes. At the same time, in roughly three fifths of companies which have employee publica- 
tions, the latter are mailed to employees. Only some 10 percent of firms, Panel members 
report, make no use whatever of the mails as a device for reaching employees. 


Besides letters and house organs, materials which are mailed to homes include annual 
reports (mentioned by 20 percent of larger and 12 percent of smaller firms) and a variety of 
booklets and pamphlets on such subjects as safety, pension plans, insurance, and other benefit 
plans. Literature mailed out by companies to employees deals also with such items as con- 
tract negotiations and union elections, company products, company savings programs, charity 
drives, economics, employee discount sales, and employee social functions. One larger com- 
pany sends out letters to employees with the object of recruiting help. 


The most effective kind of letter, personnel executives state, is one signed by a high 
company official -- preferably the president. 
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DIRECTING THE FLOW OF INFORMATION 


Salary & Rate Changes 





There is no uniform procedure whereby employees are informed of changes in their 
salaries or wage rates. However, as a general rule adjustments in individual earnings are 
communicated privately by the employee’s immediate supervisor, while changes which affect 
a group are circulated through such media as small meetings and bulletin boards. Unions 
generally are notified of changes affecting any of the employees they represent. 


The following statements by personnel-industrial relations executives illustrate typical 
procedures in this area: 


Individual salary or rate changes are communicated only to the individual 
employee by his department head. General wage or salary changes are published 
by special bulletins or letters and in union contracts.--Frank N. Stone, Personnel 
Director, Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 

* * * 

All salary changes are governed by individual merit ratings and are therefore 
considered strictly confidential. Hourly rate changes are bulletinized in our un- 
organized locations and mentioned in pay inserts in organized plants.--Bert W. 
Morris, Industrial Relations Manager, The Liquid Carbonic Corp., Chicago, Ill. 


Layoffs & Transfers 





Meetings with the union, where there is one, generally precede any announcement of 
layoff or transfer to the rank and file. Such announcements are in many instances made to 
employees by their immediate supervisors, either individually or in departmental meetings. 


Other communications media, principally bulletin boards; house organs, and letters, are 
also used at times to pass on notices of layoffs and transfers to employees. 


The comments below outline the procedures used by several companies in notifying 
employees of layoff or transfer: 


We use letters to employees’ homes if a change is major; otherwise we rely 
on supervisors.--R. I. Marquis, Vice President, Industrial Relations, Federal- 
Mogul- Bower Bearings, Inc., Detroit, Mich, 

* * * 

When we are able to anticipate general changes, these are announced in our 
newspaper; otherwise we use the bulletin boards.--J. L. Budros, Personnel Manager, 
Convair Div., General Dynamics Corp., Fort Worth, Texas. 

* * * 


In the case of major changes of any sort which affect the employees, entire 
shifts are called together and the reasons for changes are explained by the 
president. This has proven very effective whenever it has been done.--Otto Greven, 
Personnel Director, Donaldson Co., Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 


Keeping First-Line Supervisors Informed 





The supervisory meeting is the medium used with greatest frequency in keeping first- 
line supervisors posted so that they are in a position to pass on information to rank-and-file 
employees. Such meetings are held by nearly all companies participating in the Personnel 
Policies Forum, In general these meetings are scheduled on a regular basis -- for instance, 
daily, weekly, or monthly; reports from upper echelons of management to the first-line 
supervisors keep the latter up to date. For instance: 





Department heads meet each week with the Works Manager. They in turn hold 
meetings as required with their first-line supervisors.--J. A. Williams, Personnel 


Director, Basic Refractories, Inc., Maple Grove, Ohio. 
* * * 
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We meet with supervision first and tell them what we are going to tell the union 
or what we intend to post on the bulletin board.--John J. Lange, Personnel Manager, 
C & D Batteries, Inc., Conshohocken, Pa. 


First-line supervisors also receive a variety of printed materials -- management 
bulletins, news releases, memoranda, letters, and newsletters -- bearing on various aspects 
of company operations, Among other things, they may get copies of the minutes of depart- 
mental meetings, advance copies of letters to employees, and advance copies of all bulletin 
board notices and pay inserts. 


Personal contact between the first-line supervisory group and their superiors is another 
way in which foremen are briefed. For example: 


The General Superintendent’s office may contact department managers by phone 
informing them of a timely happening.-- Paul Musgrove, Industrial Relations Director, 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., Peoria, Ill. 


Passing Down Contract Information 








Panel members were asked to describe steps which they take to see that information on 
labor contracts flows down to first-level supervision before it flows up from the shop stewards. 
Measures taken most frequently to this end involve: (1) keeping foremen posted on the day-to- 
day course of negotiations; and (2) discussing contract changes with foremen immediately after 
a new contract has been signed and before copies have been distributed to employees. Thus: 


Selected supervisors are in attendance at negotiations. They leave immediately 
after to give high-spot information about the meeting to the rest of the management 
group. A bulletin report is sent te supervisors within the hour after meetings.-- 
H. A. Zantow, Personnel Manager, Franklin Baker Div., General Foods Corp., 
Hoboken, N. J. 

x * * 

We meet with our supervisors immediately after each session with the union and 
inform them of the progress or lack of progress, as the case may be.--John J. 
Lange, Personnel Manager, C & D Batteries, Inc., Conshohocken, Pa. 

* * * 

Supervisory meetings are held covering new contracts or amendments before 
general distribution of the documents is made.--R. B. Stoner, Vice President, 
Personnel, Cummins Engine Co., Inc., Columbus, Ind. 


The advantage of briefing supervisors via written communiques is stressed by one per- 
sonnel executive, who states: 


The fact that such information to supervisors is written and thus uniform in 
content gives it some advantage over union information which is usually spread 
by word of mouth, often premature and subject to variation.-- Paul Brown, Industrial 
Relations Director, Red Bank Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Eatontown, N. J. 


Other devices for alerting first-line supervisors on contract changes include telephone 
calls and meetings held at the same time as union meetings. 


EVALUATING THE COMMUNICATIONS PROGRAM 


Checking on the effectiveness of communications to employees is generally done in one 
or more of the following ways: (1) formal (written) surveys or questionnaires; (2) personal 
contact--that is, informal conversation--between supervisors and rank-and-file; and (3) ob- 
servation, 


The use of formal surveys is reported by about 25 percent of larger firms and 5 percent 
of smaller ones on the Panel. At the same time, executives in roughly one third of companies 
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indicate that they gauge the effectiveness of their communications channels by spot-checks, 
informal conversations, and other forms of personal contact. For example: 


With a small size plant, the Plant Manager and his immediate staff discuss 
important items informally with the lowest line employee -- maybe over a cup 
of coffee at ‘‘break’’ time, or just after a morning greeting on the job.--Executive, 
smaller southwestern company. 


About 10 percent of Panel members cite the value of observing employee performance 
and attitudes. For example, one personnel director says: 


The foremen, the Personnel Department, and the departmental reporters 
all have their fingers constantly on the communications pulse. They are quick 
to notice erratic and false stories circulated through the ‘‘grapevine’’ and 
promptly report any unsatisfied curiosity or hunger for information, 


Specific devices employed by various companies in appraising their communications 
techniques are described below: 


Sometimes we ask foremen or supervisors to report back on comments 
received when information was delivered.--Jay S. Hudson, Secretary & Director 
of Industrial Relations, Willard Storage Battery Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

* * * 


The effectiveness of our downward communications can best be estimated 
by the response to various contests which have been announced in our weekly 
newsletter.--Otto Greven, Personnel Director, Donaldson Co., Inc., St. Paul, 
Minn, 

* * x 

The Foremen’s Report is submitted monthly to Industrial Relations and the 
Works Manager by all production and maintenance foremen, This report does 
not ask for specific information but is a free report of the problems, attitudes 
and activities in each department. The report has become a valuable barometer 
to check the effectiveness of communications downward as well as to forewarn 
management of possible storm centers.--J. V. Marron, Industrial Relations 
Director, The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





RECENT PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM SURVEYS 





Earnings of First-Line Supervisors, January, 1954 
Evaluating a Personnel-Industrial Relations Program, February, 1954 
Employment Stabilization, April, 1954 

Administration of Health and Welfare Plans, July, 1954 
Control of Absenteeism, September, 1954 

Computing Absenteeism Rates, October, 1954 
Wage-Salary Administration, November, 1954 
Company Safety Programs, February, 1955 
Unemployment Compensation Problems, May, 1955 
Supervisory Development: Part 1, July, 1955 
Supervisory Development: Part 2, September, 1955 
Automation, November, 1955 

Nonsupervisory Office Employees, December, 1955 
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